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GERALD’S LESSON. 
BY BRADLEY GILMAN. 


=a) ERALD WEBSTER and Paul, 


his younger brother, were on 


one day about a week before 
Christmas. They were good 
boys, — truthful, honest, and 
as active and noisy as really 
good boys generally are. Their way lay along 
a street where a building was in process of erec- 
tion, and the ground for rods around was disor- 
derly with piles of lumber, heaps of bricks, and 
barrels of lime. The building was framed and 
partially boarded in, and was about three stories 
high. Gerald and Paul thought they would like 
to explore the upper floors; so they climbed 
over the heaps of lumber, walked up the narrow 
plank leading to the ground-floor, and then ram- 
bled about for some time. Soon they mounted 
to the next floor, and then to the next above 
that. But the carpenters and masons were busily 
at work here, and the two boys were somewhat 
in the way, so that the boss-carpenter called out, 
rather roughly, 

“¢ Say, you boys, there! You’d better make 
tracks now! You’re in the way here.” 

Gerald was about to make a saucy reply, but 
restrained himself. Iam not sure that his self- 
restraint came so much from principle as from 
prudence; for in case of attack from the enemy 
there was no very easy means of escape, — the 
passage from floor to floor being accomplished by 
very rude ladders resting on piles of boards and 
upturned casks. When the boys reached the 
second story, in their descent, Gerald’s spite 
began to take form in words. ‘‘ The cross old 
thing!” saidhe. “I’d like to throw something 
at him!” 

“ But we were in the way, Gerald,’’ suggested 
Paul, mildly. 

‘Well, what if we were? He need n’t have 
been so cross about it,” retorted Gerald, looking 
at innocent Paul as if he had been the cross one. 

“ And then, you know, you knocked off that 
saw from the bench, Gerald.’’ 

“Oh, you keep still, Paul Webster! ’’ retorted 
Gerald. “I'd like to know what right you’ve got 
to hold my sins over me.” 

Gerald was a pretty fiery lad, as may be seen 
from his hasty speech; but then, I think it was 
hardly wise in Paul to speak of the things he did, 
even if they were true, considering his brother’s 
excited state of mind. It is pretty dangerous to 
point out the weeds in a neighbor’s garden, even 
when they are a foot hich. 

By this time the boys were on the ladder reach- 
ing to the floor on the level of the street; and as 
they stepped down the last round Gerald slipped 
a little, and nearly fell; but he caught himself 
readily, and there was no accident. This seemed 
to suggest something to the thoughtless boy; as he 
rose to his footing again, he exclaimed, under his 
breath, “I wish that cross old bear of a carpenter 
up there would have a good tumble. Oh, I say! 
Paul, let’s take this bucket away, and p’r’aps 
he will.” 

Paul made a mild protest, but as he was the 
younger by three years, Gerald’s thoughtless plan 
prevailed, and the bucket was removed, making a 
step of double height and one that would be 
wholly unexpected by any person coming down 
the aadan . et he gig 

The two boys now walked down the incline and 
reached the ground. As they passed out into the 


their way home from school. 


street, Paul suggested that as there were several 
other men at work upstairs, there was not very 
much likelihood that the gruff, cross carpenter 
would be the one to come down the ladder first. 
‘¢ And if any other person were to come down,”’ 
said he, “you surely would n’t wish him to get a 
fall. Let’s go and put the bucket back where it 
belongs.”’ 

Gerald very likely might have done this, for he 
was an impulsive boy, and his rage was now about 
over; but just then a man came down a side street 
with a dancing bear, and that sight drove all 
other thoughts out of Gerald’s head... “ Hurrah!” 
he shouted. ‘‘See the bear! Let’s go and have 
a look at him.” ’ 

So Paul joined him in a wild scamper down the 
street. And I leave both of them for a while, 
taking up my narrative a few days later in a scene 
which brings out a very different and much higher 
side of Gerald’s nature. 


Gerald and Paul were both members of a 
“ Lend-a-Hand’’ Club. ‘Their elder sister was 
one of a group of King’s Daughters. Among 
the duties which these young women had taken 
upon themselves was the weekly task of carrying 
flowers to the patients in the large hospital of the 
city. When the day came for Gerald’s sister to 
take her turn in carrying the flowers, the weather 
was so very cold that her mother was unwilling 
she should expose herself. What was to be done? 
The flowers ought to be carried, and yet there 
seemed nobody to carry them. ‘Oh, dear!”’ 
exclaimed Gerald’s sister, ‘‘ they ought to go to- 
day. To-morrow is Christmas, and that poor 
woman with the baby will be so disappointed ; 
and then, there is that young man just recovering 
from pneumonia, and that man who had such a 
bad fall last week. They all seem to count on 
seeing the flowers so much; that is, all except the 
baby; and her mother gives her a few of. the 
leaves and petals to eat. So even she will miss 
16.1? 

Then up spoke Gerald: ‘I don’t see why J 
should n’t carry them, Nellie. What ’s my club 
good for, and what does this cross mean, if I can’t 
take this little trouble to make those poor people 
happy ?” 

It was a thoughtful and a manly suggestion. 
Nellie looked delighted for a moment, but sud- 
denly recollected and said, ‘‘I am not sure that 
they would let you in, Gerald. They need to 
have great quiet in the hospital ; and — and ’’ — 
She didn’t like to say the rést, with Gerald 
feeling as he did. She couldn’t treat the boy 
quite as a child, now that he had just shown such 
sober, manly sense and kindness. 

‘* However,’’ she added, hastily, ‘‘I think if 
you explain it to the attendant at the door, she 
will understand and let you in.” 

Now that Gerald was going, Paul wished to go, 
too; but his sister thought it better that two 
should not go. 

Preparations were made, and at the usual hour 
Gerald set forth with a large but light basket of 
flowers. Paul said he would just walk along with 
him, and he did n’t expect to go in. 

When the boys came to the hospital entrance, 
which was reached by a huge stone staircase, 
they were a little awed by the grandeur of the 
building. Paul drew back, and Gerald rang the 
bell of a small door, which was marked “ Visitors 
please ring.”’ - 

A pleasant-lookine woman came to the door, 
and took the basket readily enough when Gerald 
explained his errand. Then she asked him to 
come in and wait where it was warmer. She also 


beckoned to Paul. And the result was that both 
boys went in to wait while another attendant 
carried the basket of flowers to the separate wards 
of the hospital. 

The woman who had opened the door was such 
a winning sort of person that Gerald’s heart grew 
warm as his body warmed, and at last he ventured 
to say, ‘‘I hope the woman with the little baby 
is quite well.” 

The kind face looking down on him beamed 
more sweetly, and with a twinkle of amusement 
the answer came, ‘‘ We have twenty-four women 
with as many little babies here in this great 
institution; so I don’t just know which one you 
mean.’’ 

“Oh!” said Gerald, briefly. Then his heart, 
which was checked a little by this overwhelming 
information, began to regain its usual hopeful 
pulsations, and he presently expressed the hope 
that the young man who had had pneumonia was 
improving. 

‘¢ We have at present about fifteen young men 
who are in various stages of recovery from pneu- 
monia.” The good woman was smiling now, in 
the kindest way, at the strong, healthy boy who 
had so little idea of the vast amount of sickness 
there was in the world. 

Gerald was again a little confused; but he was 
not a boy to remain long in a discomfited state, 
and again he remarked, ‘‘ Is n’t there a man here 
who came in with some hurt from a bad fall?” 

‘“ Yes, my dear boy,” said the kind woman; 
“every day we have several men, on an average, 
who come in from injuries gotten by falls, and the 
like.” 

Gerald was quite at a loss how to continue the 
conversation. So he drew a long breath, and 
sank back in his seat. Then he noticed that he 
was very warm, and he unbuttoned and threw 
back his coat. ‘+ What a large, large place this 
must be! and what an immense amount of suf- 
fering there must be in it!’? He heaved a sigh 
as he thus pondered; for Gerald was tender- 
hearted, and would have wished everybody in the 
world to be as strong and happy as himself. 

At this moment, a ray of light from the window 
shot across the hall and flashed on the “ Lend-a- 
Hand” cross which Gerald wore. The woman 
saw it, started with a pleased look, and then spoke 
even more sweetly than before as she said, “So 
you are a member of a ‘Lend-a-Hand’ Club, are 
you not?”’ 

“ Yes ’m,” answered Gerald, with great brevity. 
You see he was just now so impressed with the 
great amount of sorrow in the world and the need 
of lending a hand that he felt as if he did n’t 
deserve to belong to a “end-a-Hand’”’ Club at 
all, he had done so little. 

‘¢ Ts this other boy also a ‘ Lend-a-Hand’ boy ?”’ 
asked the woman, pointing toward Paul. 

Paul pushed his cross out where it could be 
seen, by way of answer. 

Then the good woman drew out a watch and 
chain; and there, hanging and shining, was an- 
other Maltese cross. Gerald spoke up at once, 
“Oh, you must be one of the King’s Daughters, 
too! Nellie is.” 

“T try to be,” said the woman, with a moment’s 
seriousness in her face,— ‘I try to be. I am 
sometimes.’’ And she looked out of the window, 
and was silent for a few moments. 

Her momentary self-absorption passed quickly 
away, however, and she took Gerald by the hand 
‘¢Come,” said she. ‘You come, too,” beckon- 
ing kindly to Paul, who was shy ‘“ Come and 
see what immense need there is in the world of — 
lending a hand. This is the place where the citi 
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lends a hand to her unfortunate citizens, — where 
the prosperous part of mankind lends a hand to 
the unhappy and distressed.” 

So the three went on their way along narrow 
corridors, and the three crosses shone as brightly 
as they could in the dim light. 

Presently they came to a long, wide hall with 
beds, about forty in all, arranged in rows; and in 
nearly every narrow bed, with its clean counter- 
pane, lay a sick person. 

I cannot describe to you all the strange sights 
that held the attention of the two boys; but I 
hope that sometime you may be asked to carry 
flowers to a creat city hospital, and may be allowed 
to visit the wards. ‘ 

The room, or “ ward,” as it is called, where 
the boys were standing was for men only; and 
on a bed near at hand was a man whom Gerald 
thought he had seen. The attendant saw his look 
of inquiry, and asked if he would like to speak to 
the man. 

Gerald answered that he would indeed like to, 
though he felt a little shy. He approached the 
bed, and Paul held fast to Gerald’s coat. Paul 
had a feeling that he might be at any moment 
seized and popped into one of those empty beds, 
and never allowed to see his mother again. 

The man whom Gerald now addressed was a 
Frenchman from the Province of Quebec, and his 
language was very broken. Gerald timidly sug- 
gested that he thought he had seen the man some- 
where before. 

The man thought a moment, and then his face 
lighted up. ‘‘ Yes,” he said; ‘‘I haf, I haf 
memory of you.” 

Then Gerald suddenly remembered that he had 
seen such a man making mortar near the building 
into which Paul and he had climbed. 

It seemed quite pleasant to thus start up a bond 
of even so slender a friendship as this; but Ger- 
ald could n’t think of much to say, and the poor 
Frenchman only looked at him in a sad and help- 
less sort of way. 

‘¢ He frets and worries a good deal,’’ said the 
attendant, *‘ and that puts him back. He has a 
wife and three children depending on him, so I 
don’t wonder he is anxious.” 

‘¢ What is the matter with him ?” asked Gerald. 
‘« Has he pneumonia?” 

‘¢ No; he is suffering from internal injuries re- 
ceived by a fall. Perhaps he will tell you how it 
happened. You might be interested, and you 
might learn to be careful by it.” 

So Gerald asked the sick man about his acci- 
dent. Partly by broken sentences, and with many 
movements of the hands and wrinkling of the 
forehead, the man told him that his work was to 
make and carry mortar for brick-laying; that he 
last week carried up some mortar to the- third 
story, and when he came down the ladder to the 
ground floor, he fell through a hole in the floor 
into the cellar and was hurt, though not badly, 
the doctor said. 

It took the man several minutes to go through 
his narrative. Before he had come to the end a 
great change took place in Gerald’s face; he be- 
came pale, he trembled, his eyes started out of 
his head. A dreadful suspicion had filled his 
mind. He tried to control himself. ‘‘ How did 
you happen to fall?” he anxiously inquired. 

Whereupon the man explained that the bucket 
upon which he had expected to step was not in 
its place. ‘* Some carpenter haf use eet,’ he 
added innocently, and without bitterness. 

Poor Gerald! he never had had such a blow 
before in all his life. Paul did not understand the 
matter, but to himself it was very clear; and he 


was cuilty, oh, so terribly guilty. The feelings 
of pity and remorse and fear rushed through 
his mind, and he wished he could die then and 
there. If he had ever supposed such a terrible 
result as this would happen he would not have 
touched the bucket. Gerald really looked so ill 
that the attendant noticed him, and took him by 
the hand, saying, “ We must go now; you are not 
used to seeing sick people.” 

I cannot tell you all the incidents of this story 
as I would like. Gerald and Paul left the hos- 
pital and went home. The guilty secret weighed 
on Gerald’s mind like lead; and the result was 
that he did what every boy should do in such 
a case,—he went to his mother and made a 
clean breast of it. It was a dreadful thing; there 
was no putting that out of sight. He had caused 
that innocent man great suffering, and perhaps 
his family also were in distress. 

Gerald’s father was told about the situation in 
the evening, and his face grew more cloudy than 
Gerald had ever seen it before. As for Gerald 
himself, he was so deeply plunged in remorse that 
he felt as if no punishment could be too severe. 

But the wise father said nothing about punish- 
ment; he saw that this was no ordinary misde- 
meanor, and that his son was suffering in the 
acutest manner. 

The next day Gerald’s mother went to see the 
man at the hospital, and his father looked up the 
family and provided them with whatever things 
they needed. 

The injured man recovered steadily, and in a 
week was able to sit up; in another week he 
walked out; and in a month he was as well as 
ever. 

But it was the soberest, saddest month of Ger- 
ald’s life. ‘The three kept the secret to them- 
selves, Gerald and his mother and father. Not 
even Nellie was told. The man’s family were 
looked after very faithfully; and when the man 
was ready to work again Gerald’s father took him 
into his store, where he had a little more pay. 

It was a long time before Gerald dared to tell 
the man and his wife how he had been the 
cause of the accident. He was fully resolved to 
divulge the secret and his own cuilt sometime, only 
it was so hard to do it ; but the man became very 
fond of him, and so did his frugal wife ; and one 
day, nearly three years later, Gerald made his 
confession, and you may be sure he was gladly 
pardoned. 

After this he told Nellie and Paul. And as 
Gerald had done all he could to retrieve his 
careless mischief, [ am sure the good heavenly 
Father forgave him. Certainly, it had made a 
great impression upon him,—it had made him 
more thoughtful about others, and it had made 
him readier than before to lend a hand wherever 
a hand or a heart, a deed or a word, was needed. 


THE BETTER WAY. 


’T 1s better to laugh than to cry, dear, 
A proverb you'll grant me is true. 

Tis best to forget to be sad, dear, — 
The heartsease is better than rue. 


’T is best to be glad for what is, dear, 

Than to sigh for the things which are not. 
’T is braver to reckon the joys, dear, 

Than the troubles that fall to your lot. 


’T is more to be good than be great, dear, 
To be happy is better than wise. 
You’!l find if you smile at the world, dear, 
The world will smile back in your eyes. 
— Helen L. Towne in The Christian Register. 


AUNTIE’S STORY. 
BY: Gay AcoH: 


‘¢ Ou, dear, Auntie, there isn’t any use of my 
belonging to the Helping Band, for I can’t do a 


thing,’ exclaimed Grace Lee, as she came into 


the sitting-room and flung her school-books on 
the table with a disconsolate bang. 

‘* Why not, dear?” asked Auntie, looking up 
from her work at the troubled face. 

‘¢ You see,’ continued Grace, ‘¢ Edith Davis 
is going to buy some flannel, and have their seam- 
stress make a dress for little Mageie Lane, who 
came to school so ragged; Mary and Ella are 
going to get some groceries with their pocket- 
money for poor Mrs. Flynn; Annie is to sing to 
the little children at the hospital every week, and 
— oh, I don’t know but all the girls are going to 
do something nice; but I haven’t any pocket- 
money, or any voice, or—’”’ 

‘*Don’t you know of anything helpful you 
could do without these?’’ asked Auntie. 

‘« Not a thing,” answered Grace. 

‘Let me tell you a little story I once heard, 
and then perhaps we can think of something,’’ 
said Auntie, laying down her work, for it was 
growing dusk. 

“Tow nice of you!” said Grace, as she settled 
herself on a low stool, ready to listen. 

‘‘Once upon a time,’’? began Auntie, ‘‘ there 
lived a king, who desired nothing so much as 
that his people should be happy and prosperous. 
He used to go up in the tower of his palace every 
day, and put on a wonderful pair of spectacles 
with which he could see all over his land. 

‘¢ When he saw any of the people in distress it 
made him very sad, and he would try to help 
them. He tried many ways which it seemed 
ought to make them happy. He gave to each 
man a plot of ground, so that he might raise food; 
and when they complained that the crops were 
drying up, he caused water to be brought from a 
long distance to keep them fresh. 

‘« very day food and clothing were given to 
the poor; but still every morning when he looked 
out there were very few happy people to be seen, 
and these did not seem to be those to whom he 
had given the most. One day he sent by his 
trusty messenger-bird a gold-piece to each of his 
subjects. ‘ At last,’ he thought joyfully, ‘ every 
one will be happy.’ But, alas! it seemed to make 
them miserable instead of happy; for some spent 
their money foolishly, others it made greedy for 
more. The king was filled with despair, and 
pondered many days before he tried to help them 
again. He came to the conclusion that the people 
were unhappy because they were ignorant. They 
knew nothing of the wonders and beauties of the 
earth. So he sent wise men over the land to 
teach them. But they failed also. 

‘¢ At last one day, as the king was walking on 
a lonely road, he met an old man who was thought 
very wise. So he stopped and asked him what he 
could do to make the people happy. 

‘¢¢ Great king,’ was the old man’s answer, ‘ if 
thou wilt scatter abroad the seeds of love and 
helpfulness to one another, then will your people 
be happy.’ 

‘‘ The king did so; and when they all tried to 
help, then was his desire for them fulfilled. 

“So you see, dear,’’ said Auntie, ‘‘it isn’t the 
giving of money or clothes so much that makes 
happiness about us as it is the doing of little help- 
ful deeds each day; and I am sure if you do all 
in your power, you will belong to a Helping 
Band.” 
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Our Letter-Bor. 


Tuer Editor has received correct answers to 
puzzles in Nos. 17 and 18 from Carrie R. Russell, 
Northfield, Mass. Miss Bertha J. Rich, of Hyde 
Park, Mass., has interested herself in the King’s 
Move Puzzle of No. 14, and has distanced all 
competitors by sending in a list of four hundred 
and seventy-seven words. A careful revision of 
her list and comparison with the list in the Edi- 
tor’s possession, reduces it to four hundred and 
thirty-nine words ; and he is inclined to think that 
with the addition of the new words Miss Bertha 
has found in the puzzle, the true list would reach 
to five hundred. There were very few mistakes 
in Miss Rich’s list, but many repetitions. Would 
she not now be interested to try the second puzzle 
of the same sort found in No. 17? 


DrAR Epiror, —I have been intending to write to 
you for a long time. I go to the Unitarian Church in 
Baltimore, and receive the Every OTHER SuNnDAY 
through the Sunday-school. I love to read, and enjoy 
the stories in your paper very much. I hope you will 
have room enough to print my little puzzle. 

Good-by, 
AupyTH G. ALLEN. 


ENIGMA LV. 


I am composed of twelve letters. 

My 1, 2, 10, is a personal pronoun. 

My 9, 2, 10, is what shooters do. 

My 1, 11, 8, is a small residence. 

My 1, 2, 3, is part of the human body. 

My 12, 11, 10, is an amount of money. 

My 4, 5, 12, 8, is at each corner of the bed. 

My 10, 2, 12, 12, is put before a lady’s name. 

My 6, 5, 4, is a kind of corn we like to see on 

winter evenings. 

My 7, 10, 2, 8, is to leave out. 

My whole is the name of a large animal. 
AUGieAr 


ENIGMA LVL 


I am composed of thirteen letters. 

My 12, 11, 7, 18, is a metal. 

My 2, 18, 7, is a girl’s name. 

My 1, 2, 3, is a preserve. 

My 4, 10, 18, 11, 8, is a kind of a duck. 

My 6, 7, 5, is a kind of light. 

My 9, 10, 6, is a fruit. 

My whole is a president of the United States. 
Rena A. GILson. 


ENIGMA LVIL 


I am composed of fourteen letters. 
My 10, 2, 3, 9, 4, is an article of furniture. 
My 18, 6, 1, 11, is a part of the body. 
My 7, 9, 14, is a nickname for a girl. 
My 8, 4, 12, 7, 14, is an article of clothing. 
My 5, 3, 8, is a boy. 
My 11, 9, 8, is a young goat. 
My whole is a noted author. 
Epitx §. Nicwots, age 13 years. 


ENIGMA LVIII. 


My first is in the rill, but not in the river; 

My second, not in the arrow, but in the quiver ; 

My third is found in virtue and in vice; 

My fourth is not in water till frozen to ice; 

My fifth you’ll find in Thomas, but not in Dick or 
Harry ; 

My sixth is a stranger to Susan, but friendly to 
Carrie ; 

My seventh is in the crust, but not in bread; 

My eighth is in the turf, not in the path we tread; 

My ninth ’s in both the sweet and the sour, — 

It is in the sunshine as well as the shower; 


It is crooked and curled, always in a fuss, 
And never was known to be out of a muss; 

It has nothing to do with either you or I, 
And yet it forms one half of us, 

And we cannot escape it if we try. 
And now, good children, can you tell 
What book of the Bible these nine letters spell ? 

C. R. Corsy. 


DECAPITATIONS AND SUBTRACTIONS. 


Ti 


BEHEAD an instrument that is sharp and cruel, 
and leave but air. It may be sharp and stinging, or 
it may be soft and gentle. 


II. 


From an obstruction remove 100 and leave part 
of a tree. Remove 50 and leave a giant. Remove 
an interjection and leave a command to go. 


Ill. 


From a system remove 100 and leave a poem, 
one third of which shall be 500. 


EVA 


Behead a thought, or a belief, and leave a wing. 
Then remove a common dessert, prefixing nothing, 
and find a savory bulb. 

C. R. Cosy, 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. 19. 


Enigma XLVII. Lamp-chimney. 

Enigma XLVIII. Popocatepetl. 

Enigma XLIX. Be not simply good,— be good 
for something. 

Enigma L. Lamentations. 

Enigma LI. God’s providence is my inheritance. 

Enigma LIT. Little Lord Fauntleroy. 

Enigma LIII. Grace McDowell, Brooklyn, L.I. 

Enigma LIV. Labyrinth. 

Puzzle No. 1. Scream — cream — ream — am — 
A.M. —M. 

Puzzle No. 2. 

Puzzle No. 3. 


Malice — Alice — lice — ice — C. 
Scowl— cowl—owl —cow —scow 


For Voungest Weaders, 


KATIE’S RESOLUTION. 


BY H. K. 


LD MRS. ROWLEY 
has always been near.” 
** Pretty close and 
calkilatin’, I reckon.” 
“She treated Harvey 
pretty ha’sh, didn’t 
she?” 
“Wall, 
she ’ll do better now.” 

Katie listened to the talk of her elders at 
the Sunday morning breakfast-table; and 
between mouthfuls of the toast and white 
meat of the fricasseed chicken that her 
mother always seasoned just right, she pon- 
dered on old Mrs. Rowley’s manners and 
severity, though she was not allowed to 
‘*speak at the table,” as was the way of 
‘* bringing up of children” in those days ; 
for there were many families in which the 
maxim, ‘‘ Children should be seen and not 
heard,” was strictly enforced at meal-times. 
If she could not talk, she could listen; and 
never did “little pitcher” know more than 
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she of the neighborhood gossip. She under- 
stood perfectly that they were alluding to 
the fact that old Mrs. Rowley had made the 
house so uncomfortable for Harvey, her 
step-son, after she was married to his father, 
that the poor boy had run away, and had 
not been heard from for many years. 

A few hours later Katie saw Mrs. Rowley 
at church. The little girl had had hard 
work to keep awake during the long ser- 
mon, spite of the “ meetin’-seed,’ as the 
green caraway-seed was called. Her mother 
had a bunch, and gave it to Katie, as she 
sat on a little stool at her feet, for the large 
square pew was well filled that Sunday. 
The little girl never enjoyed her usual seat, 
with her back to the minister and facing her 
father and mother, but was very contented. 
on the little stool. 

The choir were singing, the people began 
to leave the church; but Katie’s mother 
stayed. Katie wasn’t sleepy any more, — 
there was something going on. <A white 
cloth that had covered the communion- 
service was removed; the silver shone 
bright and pretty. Everybody stood up; 
the minister began to speak. The sides of 
the pew were inconyveniently high, and the 
little girl could hardly see over the edge, 
so she attempted to stand on the little stool ; 
but she did not step on the middle, and over 
it went with a tremendous clatter. Katie 
did n’t tumble. 

‘*T most wish I had, and killed myself,” 
the frightened little girl thought, as she saw 
the awful frown on her mother’s face. 

The minister didn’t stop and speak to 
her. Nobody spoke or stirred; only one of 
the girls in the choir smiled at the little girl. 

‘¢ Is n’t she good,” thought Katie. 

The service went on. The minister be- 
gan, ‘‘ Well-beloved,” — and oh! there was 
old Mrs. Rowley, who was so “near” and 
‘tha’sh,” coming forward. Katie watched 
her as she took off her black bonnet. How 
snow-white and clean her cap was! the hair 
that showed at the edge was smooth and 
gray, and her face was covered with little 
fine wrinkles. 

“She must be a hundred years old. I am 
glad she is going to try to be good now; 
but why didn’t she begin when she was 
young?” thought Katie, as she watched the 
ceremony. 

The tall minister in his black gown said 
a great many words that Katie did n’t try 
to understand ; but she kept her wide-open 
eyes fixed on the bent form and wrinkled 
visage of the old woman, and when the 
minister dipped his hand into the font and 
poured the water on her forehead, she 
thought, ‘‘ Now she is going to try to be 
good. How many, many years she has 
wasted! I wonder why she didn’t begin 
when she was a little girl.” And Katie re- 
solved, “I won’t wait till I am as old as she 
is before I try to be good and kind. Ill 
begin now.” 
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Open Leaves from Nature’s Book. 


SPONGES. 


BY WINELLA W. STRATTON. 


Down at the bottom of the sea, in the warm 
waters of the Mediterranean or the Gulf of 
Mexico, are the kingdoms of the sponges. Queer 
creatures they are, too, you may well imagine; 
for they cannot move about as animals can, or 
swim like fishes. ‘They are fastened securely to 
a rock, and live and grow there very much as 
plants might do. In fact people once thought 
they were plants, until they were proved by in- 
vestigation to be animals. Many of them are 
brilliantly colored, and exhibit great varieties of 
form. Some are round like cups, some shaped 
like fingers, some branched like a tree, and others 
resemble beautiful lace baskets. All manifest 
the wonderful ingenuity and skill of the tiny 
architects. 

At first the little sponge-animal is no bigger 
than the head of a pin, and looks like a spake of 
the white of an egg. It swims around for a while 
in the water, sail ‘finally settles down on a rock 
or shell, to which it attaches itself, and begins to 
grow. The white slimy matter, which corre- 
sponds to flesh, enlarges and spreads out over the 
rock, while a tough fibrous substance begins to 
form within, constituting the skeleton, or frame- 
work, upon which the softer parts rest. This 
skeleton is not only useful as a support, but it 
protects the sponge-animal from its enemies, many 
of whom would regard the soft, jelly-like mass as 
a tempting morsel. The tough framework offers 
an indigestible mouthful, and the slime also is 
rendered unpalatable by innumerable sharp spikes 
woven into its texture. These tiny weapons are 
made of lime or flint, presenting an infinite vari- 
ety of appearance, each having its own special 
use. Some resemble forks with needle-like tines, 
some are sharp-pointed stars or crosses, others, 
_ little anchors with thorn-like flukes; but so small 
are they that they can be seen only with the 
microscope. They are sufficient, however, to 
prevent the sponges from becoming the prey of 
other creatures. The divers only dare to attack 
them. They destroy the living animal by wring- 
ing out the soft, slimy part of its body, and retain 
the tough, fibrous skeleton, which is known as 
the sponge of commerce. 

There are many grades of sponges. Some are 
very coarse and so filled with flinty spicules that 
they are unfit to use, but the finer and softer ones 
are constructed from material provided by the 
sponge-animal itself. It weaves, as the silk-worm 
does, a fibrous, silk-like thread from its own 
body, with which it fashions that delicate net- 
work found in the soft and elastic skeletons of 
the fine Turkish sponges. 

The large and small holes which characterize 
the surface have a very important office to fill. 
As the little creature has neither eyes nor mouth 
and cannot move around in search of food, it is 
necessary that the water which contains its nour- 
ishment should come in contact with all parts of 
its body, inside as well as outside. It is also 
necessary that the water should be continually in 
motion, else it would become stagnant and no 
fresh food could be obtained. The skeleton, 
therefore, is constructed so as to leave large and 
small holes throughout its substance, and the 
slime-cells are spread all over the inner and outer 
surface of this fibrous framework, thus making it 


possible for the water to reach every part. But 
this is not enough to keep the water in motion ; 
and it has been found that certain of the inner 
cells are provided with minute hairs, or lashes, 
that wave constantly to and fro and drive the 
water in one direction, so that it is drawn in at 
the small holes and driven out of the large ones. 
Thus fresh food and air are continually supplied, 
and the water which has been deprived of its 
nourishing portions is driven away. 

The sponge requires about three years for its 
full development. In order to obtain the largest 
and most perfect skeletons, therefore, the divers 
allow this time to elapse before revisiting a 
sponge-colony. 

During the summer and autumn months tiny 
specks appear in the slimy matter of the sponge. 
These specks are the beginnings of new sponges. 
They are really nothing but drops of slime very 
much like a hen’s egg, only minutely small. As 
soon as they grow a little they detach themselves 
from the mother-sponge and float out into the 
water to make their own way in the world in the 
manner already described. 

Simple as the sponge-animal is, it ranks higher 
than many forms of animal life, for it embodies 
in a single individual two sets of cells, each set 
having its distinct duties, one forming the smooth 
slime which takes in and absorbs nourishment, 
and the other furnished with the hair-like lashes 
to procure the food and drive away the refuse 
material. 

Though it has neither eyes nor bodily organs 
by which its movements can be directed, yet it is 
able to construct the most intricate and delicate 
fabrics from lime and flint or materials supplied 
by its own body, which rival in beauty the work 
of human hands. 

Sponges are found in nearly all parts of the 
world, but the finest qualities are produced in the 
warm southern latitudes. 


AN UNCIVIL WAR. 
BY EDITH ROBINSON. 


=q'|I' would always be a mystery why 
Mrs. Carter should have pitched her 
tent right in the enemy’s camp, — 
have made her bed, so to speak, at 
the very mouth of the lion’s den. 
It was one of the causes shrouded in darkness 
everlasting to the old lady herself even, if one were 
to believe the exclamations that fifty times a day 
revealed the state of mind in which she lived and 
would doubtless die — at an untimely hour — owing 
to her proximity to a horde of young savages, 
whose war-whoops, when they were let loose at 
recess and at the close of the session, were ruining 
her digestion and daily destroying her after-dinner 
nap. Her nervous system was hopelessly shat- 
tered, she was wont to aver; for she was strung 
to a pitch of expectation night and day of the 
yell with which the boys poured from the school- 
house. It was more than likely, too, that the 
war-whoop would be repeated at intervals through- 
out the afternoon, when Rugby or base ball had 
drawn them together for a game in the field 
immediately back of her house. ‘The room she 
liked best to sit in, having the benefit of the 
afternoon sun, looked out on this field; but in 
the old lady’s estimation it was unsafe to draw a 
chair to the window without closing the blinds, 
lest the ball — foot-balls and base-balls being 
placed by her in the same category with cannon 
and minie balls — should come crashing through 
the glass and kill her. 


‘ 


‘‘Tt isn’t safe! The authorities ought to 
interfere,” Mrs. Carter daily made moan. Noth- 
ing would have induced her to take her chair 
and herself to another room. That would have 
been flight, arrant “cowardice, yielding to those 
dreadful boys and their savage sports; and Mrs. 
Carter was not one to be guilty of such a weak- 
ness as the surrender of her own cherished ways 
and whims. 

When at last the ball actually did one day 
bound over the high wall into her garden and 
knock over a three-feet high Lady Washington 
geranium, Mrs. Carter’s wrath was unbounded. 
If it had been Lady Washington herself who had 
suffered, her indignation could not have been 
greater. And to add to the injury, as she glow- 
ered behind the blinds speechless and motionless 
for the moment, the next spectacle that she beheld 
was that of a boy —a round-faced, curly-haired 
boy — who had climbed the wall, ten feet high 
though it was, and throwing the ball over it, 
turned and clambered lightly up again himself, — 
a feat which the old lady would not have deemed 
possible had she not had on her best spectacles. 
He was greeted by a tremendous cheer from his 
horde of companion house-breakers, as his head 
appeared above the wall. He hung by one hand 
over the side for a second, and then lightly swung 
himself to the ground. 

The side of Mrs. Carter’s house facing the 
schoolhouse had but one window in it. Most 
houses have an expression : this one looked as 
though it were grimacing at the school. 

On the other hand, the boys had their own 
special grievances against Mrs. Carter, the first 
clause of the indictment being that she had spoilt 
their play-field; for before the house was built 
the whole meadow had been theirs, to play in in 
summer and to flood from the adjoining brook in 
winter for a skating-pond. But the original 
injury might have been forgiven and forgotten 
had not succeeding animosities on the part of the 
old lady added fresh fuel to the flames, till the 
whole school had come to look upon Mrs. Carter 
as a personal enemy, whose purchase of that 
especial house-lot had been actuated by deep and 
deadly malice toward the race of boys. 

But before long there were other clauses. 
The principal, a gentle old man, almost over- 
conscientious in his regard for others’ feelings, 
requested the boys to go and come noiselessly to 
and from school. A charge of gunpowder might 
as well, of course, have been begged to please go 
off quietly. They were forbidden to stand on 
the sidewalk in front of the old lady’s house, 
where they had been wont to say their last few 
words before going home or to assemble to make 
plans for the next game of ball. They could no 
longer sit at recess in a row on the stone wall 


that bounded their field, swinging their legs and. 


talking over public affairs. Finally, they were 
told to point their guns away from the house when 
coming home from drill, —a command the results 
of which naturally were that every boy in the 
company aimed his fire-arm straight at the par- 
ticular window where the common enemy was 
known to sit. The muskets had seen no powder 
since the war, and most of them lacked lock, 
trigger, or some other essential; but Mrs. Carter’s 
was a new rendering of an old line, “A gun’sa 
gun for a’ that.’”’ F 

If the whole school (the Holbrook High School) 
broke up with its war-cry, ‘‘ H. H. S., ’rah, ’rah, 
’rah!’’ after every session, uttered with a vigor 
that made every window in the neighborhood 


rattle, they could not well all be punished, and 


the reproving lecture the next morning was lis- 
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tened to in a silence that may have meant respect, 


but which certainly did not promise obedience. 
When they sat in a row on the forbidden wall, 
and sang in a stertorian chorus, — 


“In the days when the savages ruled in the land, 
Viva le Capitaine John!”’ 


it seemed to their frenzied audience of one that 
the days were by no means past when the savages 
ruled in the land. Yet what more could she do? 
She was in reality powerless against them. 

Just now bad feeling ran particularly high; for 
in the last game of Rugby the ball bounded over 
the wall again, and when the same gymnastic 
feat was repeated, the ball had vanished — the 
enemy having been on the alert — whence, the 
triumphant bang of the back-door but too plainly 
revealed. 

It was all very well when the enmity had been 
at a distance, but this carrying it into close quar- 
ters was felt by either side to be intolerable. It 
was unanimously agreed, in prompt and solemn 
conclave on the stone wall, that it would be use- 
less to appeal to the principal, and that matters 
must be taken into their own hands. A com- 
mittee, consisting of Bobby Grey, the Captain, 
Jack Burnham, and the lieutenants and first ser- 
geant, arrayed in full regimentals, as befitted a 
state occasion, called upon the old lady, and being 
ushered in due form into the sitting-room, politely 
requested the return of their property, which was 
promptly and grimly refused. It was perhaps 
somewhat out of order that Bobby Grey, being 
only a private in the company, though Captain of 
the Nine, should have been put upon the com- 
mittee; but his height and size warranted this 
infringement of etiquette. 

Next day a policeman called, with like result. 
Mrs. Carter could brave the terrors of the law, 
as represented by the tall, good-natured German 
who patrolled the neighborhood, and who was on 
the most friendly terms with the boys, even 
though she quailed before aught that bore the 
name of gun, which every kind of fire-arm from 
a cannon to a pistol did to her. Whether this 
call was made in the name of the law, or from a 
friendly collusion with Bobby Grey, never came 
to light. 

The ball seemed destined to become the cause 
of a veritable war. Caucuses were held, speeches 
made, resolutions taken, and party feeling ran 
hich One, the extreme set, advocated taking 
a high hand in the matter, and by serenades on 
the stone wall, drilling in the play-field with the 
guns pointed toward the house, snapping the 
locks at one particular window in it, saluting 
the old lady with a ‘‘ Present arms’’ at every 
meeting, compelling the enemy to surrender 
Alsace and Lorraine. The ball had by this time 
assumed the magnitude of those disputed prov- 
inces. The other party advised gentler measures, 
—drawing up a petition to be signed by every 
fellow in the school, calling again and stating the 
case yet more plainly; and as the Captain was 
one of the latter party it carried the day, some- 
what to the vexation of the bolder spirits. 

But the gentler means did not prevail, and it 
was the subject of many a hot debate as to 
whether it were not advisable to adopt the bolder 
measures. For the time being, even the favorite 
game was forgotten. The old lady, meanwhile, 
looked grimly on from behind the closed blinds 
and smiled, well pleased at the unwonted quiet, 
wishing she could get possession of the cuns as 
she had of the ball. 

Whenever, in her afternoon drives, she saw any 
boy upon the road, she would give Sylvanus, the 


old coachman, orders to hurry on. If she had 
been the Emperor of Russia, her conviction that 
she was in danger of her life in her daily airings 
could not have been greater. In the course of 
one of these afternoon drives Mrs. Carter sud- 
denly cried out, — 

‘¢ Syl — vanus, drive on!”’ 

The man knew well enough what the order 
indicated, and whipped up the horse into as fast 
a trot as the fat old beast was capable of. Like 
the Buddhists, hurry was apparently forbidden in 
the equine ethics. 

“The boys are running to catch me! ”’ 

The old lady was really frightened. Sure 
enough, the boys—the whole school, apparently 
had appeared around the corner of the road on 
a dead run, bent seemingly on overtaking the now 
rapidly moving carriage. Visions of highwaymen 
filled the old lady’s brain as she sank back on 
the cushion. She had no doubt but that every 
boy was armed with his redoubtable gun. 

The carriage was nearing the railroad track. 
The whistle of the approaching train had already 
sounded, and Sylvanus had slackened speed. 
The man in charge of the crossing had come out 
of the little house by the track and waved a 
warning red flag. He did the same at every pass- 
ing train, although few wagons came along the 
secluded country road. The bars that shut off 
the track from the road on either side were slowly 
descending. There would not be time to get 
across before they should be down; and the car- 
riage, thus blocked in its farther progress, would 
be at the mercy of the horde of young savages. 
They were already shouting their war-whoop, — 
“'Tally-ho! Tally-ho!” 

There was plenty of time to get across. Syl- 
vanus, not having the terror of boys and guns 
before his eyes, and the danger of being run over 
by the approaching train being imminent if he 
should obey the reiterated command, ‘‘ Drive 
on,’’ had drawn the reins up. Mrs. Carter was 
incensed at this direct disobedience. 

Leaning suddenly forward from the back 
seat, she seized the whip, and before Sylvanus 
could interfere, gave the horse such a blow as 
aroused even the slow old beast into momentary 
activity. He made a sudden dart forward just in 
time to escape the descending bar. ‘‘ So scant a 
room ’’ was there as in Marmion’s famous leap. 

The bar on the opposite side had descended 
simultaneously, and there stood the carriage on 
the single track, right in the line of the train now 
almost on the spot. There was no turning to 
right or left, as after one wild glance the coach- 
man perceived. He dropped the reins, jumped 
out over the wheel, and darted under the bar 
into the road beyond with a celerity wonderful in 
aman of his years. . 

The foremost boys, Bobby Grey, closely fol- 
lowed by Jack Burnham, had come up to the bar 
by this time. The road, as far back as one could 
see, was filled with boys, the last few short-winded 
or short-legged ones struggling and panting to 
keep up with their mates. Half a dozen boys 
had now reached the gate. They had come toa 
dead standstill, ‘‘ Hare and Hounds’? forgotten, 
and for a second — it seemed a lifetime — looked 
upon what, if something were not done and by 
them, would be a scene too terrible ever to be 
recalled. To know that one’s own life depends 
upon instant action is awful; but to feel that that 
of a fellow-being lies in your hands is infinitely 
worse. 

In its jolt over the track the carriage had been 
twisted a little to one side, and its occupant was 
plainly to be seen, —a little old lady sitting bolt 


upright, with one hand resting on either knee, 
and looking to neither right nor left. She seemed 
petrified into that attitude. How much longer 
would she have to wait ? 

Had she locked the back-door before setting 
out ? She tried to feel for the key; but the 
pocket where she always put her valuables when 
she left the house, including her bank-book and 
purse, even when not in immediate danger of 
pickpockets, was in her petticoat. Besides, she 
could not stir hand or foot. Was that key in her 
pocket or not ? 

How still everything was! 
engine never come ? 

Ah, Mrs. Carter, now for the swift judgment 
and self-confidence that those same dreadful games 
of ball have done so much to promote! What 
but the miniature battlefield could have made the 
gallant young leader so keenly awake, so prompt 
to grasp the whole situation at a glance, so ready 
for instant action? And what but the habit of 
unquestioning obedience and concerted action 
could have made the others so quick to follow the 
orders, few and short and sharp, that Bobby Grey 
gave ? 

‘* Jack, stand by me. Charlie, Billy, the right 
wheels. You two, the left. Tom, the horse. 
Now!” 

Hardly had the last word left his mouth before 
the seven boys had leaped over the bar and taken 
unerringly the positions indicated. Bobby tore 
open the carriage door, and seizing the old lady 
by one arm in an iron grip, dragged her forward. 
Jack erasped the other arm; and between them, 
with a jerk and bound and scramble, using but 
scant ceremony, they were on the farther side of 
the track out of harm’s way, and had landed the 
old lady in a heap on the bank with the identical 
toss they would have used had she been a 
foot-ball. ’ 

The. instant its occupant was out of the car- 
riage the other boys had seized the wheels. One 
moment’s setting of the teeth, one tremendous 
effort, and the carriage rocked and tilted close by 
the track; while the horse, trembling in every 
limb, tried to break away from Tom’s restraining 
grasp, as a blast of hot air, a sweep of cinders 
rushed down upon them, while the shrill whistle 
sounded again as, too late to slow brakes, the 
engineer sought by the only means in his power 
to warn the carriage off the track. 

‘That was pluck!’’ said he, admiringly, to 
the fireman. “I never saw a thing better done 
than the way those little fellows managed it.” 
While from the other side of the track there 
arose from the now assembled school such a shout 
as had never been heard before, even on the 
victorious ball-field. 

‘‘ Three cheers for Bobby Grey,—’rah, ’rah, 
tab hse. 9S) 2rah;) rahi. rabi!)? 

It aroused Mrs. Carter from her petrification. 
She had not fainted, but lay inert on the bank 
just where she had been deposited. Her eyes 
were wide open, but she seemed for some time 
incapable of speech. She scanned Bobby Grey 
severely. 

‘¢ You are the boy who kicked my Lady Wash- 
ington,” said she, sternly. 

‘© She’s ont of her head,’’ said Bobby, com- 
passionately. 


Oh, would the 


The old lady was ill for a week after her narrow 
escape, not with any definite disease, but from 
the strain of that awful moment when she had 
awaited death. ‘The road in front of the house 
was covered with tan, and as Dr. Burnham him- 
self gave out word that the least noise or excite- 
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ment might be fatal, the boys for once went quietly 
to and from the school. It would certainly have 
been an unhandsome thing, after saving Mrs. 
Carter’s life, to worry it out of her afterwards. 
They felt that perhaps they had not done quite 
the handsome thing before by the old lady, who, 
if she were ‘‘ cranky,” was yet old and feeble and 
nervous, — the last a word unknown in the lexicon 
of youth, 

A better use could be made of strength than to 
deride weakness. Nay, was it not part of an 
obligation incurred by its very possession that it 
should help and save? 

At the end of a fortnight the old lady insisted 
upon the boys being sent for, only they could 
leave their guns behind. Illness had by no means 
effected a radical change in Mrs. Carter. Her 
lack of knowledge, too, was pitiable, — that 
officers of the august rank of captain and lieu- 
tenant ever carried guns! They were ushered 
into her favorite back room, and found her sitting 
in her favorite straight-backed chair. A rocking- 
chair or a chair whose back departed from the 
perpendicular the old lady would have regarded 
as a moral weakness. 

‘« Boys,” she began, abruptly, ‘‘ there is a ball,” 
nodding to a foot-ball on a table close by. Bobby 
acknowledged this graceful presentation speech. 
“‘T said I never would give yours back,’’ went 
on the old lady, “and I always keep my word; 
but that one is as good or better. And if you 
choose to stand in front of my house a while, 
you may, only don’t clutter up the sidewalk. If 
you are the boy who knocked over my Lady 
Washington,’’ she added, looking at Bobby Grey 
over her spectacles, ‘‘ all that I can say is, that 
you can run and jump to some purpose.” 

And that was all she ever did say ; but perhaps 
she too had learned the lesson that, despite the 
poet, “crabbed age and youth” can live together, 
if either will observe toleration toward the other ; 
for the boys’ call ratified a tacit treaty of peace. 


Ceachers’ Department. 


TWO SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS GONE. 


In the last number of Every Orner Sunpay 
mention was made of the death of the Hon. J. C. 
Park, of Newton, Mass., who had been for fifty 
years a Sunday-school teacher. At the May meet- 
ing of the Unitarian Sunday-School Union refer- 
ence was made to two other faithful Sunday-school 
workers who have lately passed away, — Mr. W11- 
LiAM F. Hasrines, of Jamaica Plain, and Miss 
Venan J. Warren, of Brighton. Both were 
members of the Union, Mr. Hastings having served 
on the Reception Committee, and Miss Warren as 
one of the Directors. 

Mr. Hastings was Superintendent of the Unita- 
rian Sunday-school at Jamaica Plain. The pastor 
of the church, Rev. C. F, Dole, said of him: ‘“ Mr. 
Hastings was unusually faithful, earnest, and con- 
scientious, — of distinctly the helpful order, the like 
of whom it does us all good to know, and simply 
invaluable to a church. His sympathies were grow- 
ing deeper toward all the best things, and this 
deepening of the sympathies was already acting to 
broaden his intellectual outlook. We miss him very 
much in our school. It is a pity that we do not aim 
more directly to train men of this sort; not that 
you can get them merely by training, but the de- 
mand always works in this world to the creating of 
asupply. Weareat present feeble and half-hearted, 
as it seems to me, in our demand.” In spite ot 
feeble health, Mr. Hastings was always ready to 


meet any call for his services. His example is an 
inspiration and an encouragement to all who regard 
opportunities as privileges. 

Of Miss Warren, her pastor, Rev. Mr. Volentine, 
spoke in terms of the highest praise. She had been 
for several years Superintendent of the Brighton 
Sunday-school. Her power of interesting children 
had given her a peculiar fitness for this position, and 
under her direction the school had been very pros- 
perous. She cared for the pupils individually, and 
the influence of her helpful and loving spirit was 
felt by all. Her ‘‘ General Exercises” in the school 
were specially interesting and instructive, impress- 
ing upon the scholars’ minds the great, guiding 
principles of morality and religion. The past year 
the pupils had built up, in connection with. these 
exercises, a “Monument of Character;” and to 
show their appreciation of Miss Warren’s labors for 
them, the scholars joined in preparing for the 
church, on the occasion of the funeral services, a 
similar character-monument made up of flowers. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Tue Unitarian Sunday-School Society has just 
issued, — 


I. A Scheme of Graded Courses of Study for . 


Sunday-schools. 

This Study Scheme has grown out of a plan pre- 
pared for the Sunday-school of the First Religious 
Society of Roxbury, Mass. That plan, somewhat 
enlarged and slightly modified, is now published in 
the hope that systematic and graded courses of 
study in ethics and religion may be generally 
adopted in our schools. A three years’ course is 
arranged for the Primary Department. Following 
this are given courses of study for each year of a 
series of twelve years, — for pupils, that is, of the ages 
of eight years to nineteen years, inclusive. Oppo- 
site each page on which are printed the titles of the 
manuals to be used, special lists of reference-books 
are given for the benefit of the teacher. At the 
close of the little book will be found three general 
lists of books of reference relating to the Old Tes- 
tament, the New Testament, and Ethics. 

In publishing this carefully prepared series of 
courses, in which the lines of the intellectual and 
moral development of children are followed, the 
object of the Sunday-School Society is rather to 
suggest possible gradations of studies than to insist 
upon any fixed and inflexible scheme. It is confi- 
dently believed that this little educational guide- 
book will prove of great value wherever it is re- 
sorted to for suggestion, and as a treasury of useful 
information. 


II. The Society has also issued four new sets of 
Cards for Primary Classes, — 

(a) Thirty Bible-verse cards. 

(o) Twenty-eight cards with short Bible verse 
on one side, and a simple and appropriate verse of 
poetry on the other. These cards were prepared, and 
the-little poems written, by Mrs. L. A. Bradbury. 

(c) Twelve illustrated cards, entitled “ Little 
Duties.” By Mrs. Frances E. Colburn. 

(qd) Twelve illustrated cards, entitled “Little 
Duties of Little Citizens.” By Mrs. Kate Gannett 
Wells. 


THE UNITARIAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
UNION. 


Av the last meeting of the Union for its sixth 
year, the following officers were elected for the year 
ensuing: President, Mr. Edwin J. Lewis, Jr.; Vice- 
President, Mr. Jolin W. Porter; Secretary, Miss 
Mattie H. Munro; Treasurer, Mr. W. H. Coburn; 
Directors, Rev. Henry G. Spaulding, Mr. George D. 
Clarke, Mrs. Frances E. Colburn, Miss Gertrude 
T. Jacobs, and Miss E. E. Boies. Remarks were 
made in memory and eulogy of Mr. William F. 
Hastings and Miss Venah J. Warren, members of 


the Union who had died since the previous meeting. 


Mr. Robert C. Metcalf gave an excellent report of ~ 


visits made to Sunday-schools. He suggested that 
hereafter the reports of the Visiting Committee be 
concentrated into a single report, in which not only 
observations but recommendations be given. In 
general he had found little to criticise, but much to 
commend, in the schools. The last hour of the 
evening session was given to an illustrated lecture 
by Mr. Spaulding on “Saint Paul’s Journey to 
Rome.” Mr. Spaulding also spoke on the method 
of using pictorial illustrations in connection with 
Sunday-school work. He wished that in every 
parish those who knew something of art might aid 
the young in a knowledge of the ministry of art to 
religion. 

From the Secretary’s résumé of the year’s work 
it appeared that the meetings of the Union have 
been fully as interesting and profitable as in any 
former year of its history. 


ANOTHER STATEMENT OF FAITH. 


Tue following Statement of Faith is used in the 
Unitarian Sunday-school at Clinton, Mass. : — 


OUR FAITH. 


We believe in Gop THe Fartuer, Source of all 
created things, 

Unseen Power, but Living Spirit, whence our 
noblest being springs; 

In the laws by which He governs; in the doing of 
whose will 

We should find our highest duty, and His wise 
design fulfil. 

We believe in Curist, our Broruer, perfect type 
of human kind; 

In his life of true devotion, love to God and all 
mankind ; 

That the blessed truths he taught us, precepts that 
he sought to give, 

We should follow, and in all things strive, like him, 
to truly live. 

We believe in Prayrr for guidance, help and 
strength in time of need; 

With a true and fervent spirit should we at God’s 
altar plead; 

In thanksgiving for His mercies should our grateful 
prayers ascend ; : 

In communion with His Spirit, soul with soul 
together blend. 

We believe that Truz SarvarTion we can all of us 
attain ; 

That God’s mercy is unfailing, His forgiving love 
the same; 


But that we must struggle daily, overcome our pride 


and sin, 

Would we gain the promised blessing, and His king- 
dom enter in. 

We believe in Lirr Erprnax; that our work begins 
on earth; 

That the Spirit’s end is upward, onward to a higher 
birth ; 

That as we on earth are faithful to the trusts that 
God has given, 

Can we gain that bliss immortal, find the highest 
joys of Heaven. 


EVERY OTHER SUNDAY. 


The uniform subscription price of Every OTHER 
Sunpay is forty cents a year; but subscribers residing 
in the Boston postal district must send twenty cents 
additional for postage. All members of Sunday-schools 


who subscribe for the paper, will receive their copies in 


the package sent to their schools. : 
PUBLISHED BY THE 
UNITARIAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL~ SOCIETY, — 


25 Beacon Srrerr, Boston, Mass. 


University Press: John Wilson & Son, Cambridge. a 
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